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T Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 





Report of the Joint Delegation appointed by 
the Committees on the Indian Concern, of the 
Yearly Meetings of Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York, respcetivély, to visit the In- 
dians under the care of Friends, in the 
Northern Superintendeney, State of Nebraska, 
Seventh and Eighth months, 1869. 

To the Committee on the Indian Concern, of Bualte- 
more, Philadelphia and New York Yearly Meet- 
ings, respeclivily: 

Dear Frienps.—Your delegation, con- 
sisting of Benjamin Hallowell, of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, Franklin Haines, of New 
York Yearly Meeting, John H. Dudley and 
Joseph Powell, of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, met in Omaha by previous arrangement, 
on the 16th of Seventh month, to enter upon 
the important duties which you entrusted to 
our care, and we are now about to endeavor 
to report our proceedings, the condition of 
the Indians at the Reservation under the care 
of our Friends, the needs of the Indians and 
their agents, and the incidents of Indian 
character and life which we witnessed, so as 
to place the subject before you as nearly as 
you would have seen it had you been present, 
as lies in our power. 

The distance from Washington city to 
Omaha is about fifteen hundred miles, and 
nearly the same from Philadelphia and New 
York. After travelling to Western Indiana 
the country is all open prairie, many times 
not a tree to be seen in the whole landscape 
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around, which would include a distance of 
from six to ten miles—the timber existing 
only along water courses. 


The prairiesare very fertile, producing large 
crops when cultivated, and where unbroken, 
yielding prairie grass in abundance, and wild 
flowers in the greatest profusion and variety, 
and of the most beautiful and delicate colors 
—frequently reminding us on witnessing these 
bright, delicate structures expanding their 
petals to the warm sunshine on a lonely 
prairie, where not a single human habitation 
was to be seen, of Gray’s beautiful and appli- 
cable lines : 


‘¢ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


On arriving safely at Omaha at the .ime 
fixed upon before leaving home, and receiv- 
ing a cordial welcome from Samuel M. Jan- 
ney, the superintendent, our hearts were ten- 
dered in thankfulness to our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, for our preservation during this long 
and arduous journey, rendered particularly 
dangerous at this time by the unusual amount 
of rain which had recently fallen, causing 
many accidents and detentions on the rail- 
roads in that vicinity. 


An exposition of the reasons for the Presi- 
dent having selected members of the Society 
of Friends for Indian Superintendents and 
Agents, which had been published in the 
Baltimore American, it was thought best 10 
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have published in the Omaha daily papers, 
which was done. 

A meeting for public worship was held on 
the afternoon of First-day, the 18th, for the 
citizens of Omaha, which was solemn and im- 
pressive, giving evidence of being favored 
with the presence of the Great Head of the | 
Church. 

On the 19th we went out to Columbus, Ne- 
braska, ou the Union Pacific Railroad, ninety- 
two miles, where Jacob M. Troth, agent of 
the Pawnees, met us to take us to the Pawnee 
Agency, twenty-three mules further, by pri- 
vate conveyance. We were gratified to find 
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at this agency a brick building one hundred 
and twelve feet long by forty-six wide, for an 
industrial school, with basement, in which 
are located the kitchen, dining room, store 
room, laundry, etc., etc., quite reminding us 
of West-town. Jacob M. Troth and family, 
and also Samuel B. Walton and family, were 
residing at the institution, temporarily, to 
give attention to the concern while the teach- 
ers take their vacation, there being some 
sixty Indian children in the establishment at 
present, learning to work. 

The building is considerably out of order, 
but with the necessary repairs being made, as 
no doubt they soon will be, it will prove, in 
our judgment, a most efficient aid in the 
civilization and enlightenment of these peo- 
ple; and the delegation were united in judg- 
ment, which their subsequent experience on 
the different Reservations fully confirmed, 
that this is the proper kind of school for the 
Indians, where, besides being taught the use- 
ful branches of school learning, they will be 
instructed in the different operations of farm- 
ing, carpenter work, black-smithing, attend- 
ing a saw mill, and grain mill, etc., etc. ; and 
the girls, the various duties in household 
economy—including the use of the sewing 
machine—all under the care of suitable, judi- 
cious instructors, with hearts alive to the in- 
terests and elevation of the greatly depressed 


Red Race—and that a sufficient number of 


such schools should be established on every 
reservation, to accommodate all the children 
of sufficient age to attend them. 

Many Indians came to see us, and they ex- 
pressed themselves “ much gratified to see so 
many grandfathers with us.” They were all 
hungry, and made us understand directly 
that they wanted something to eat. One In- 
dian made us understand that he wanted a 
shirt and clean blanket, which was evidently 
the case. Poor things! we did pity them 
with our whole hearts, and felt determined to 
try to remedy this condition of things. They 
have a most fertile reservation, thirty miles 
long and fifteen wide, containing two hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand acres, to a popu- 



























lation of two thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one to which they have now dwindled ; 
or over one hundred acres for every man, 
woman and child; and it can ard must be 
made to afford them plenty to eat and wear, 
and provide them with comfortable homes, 
They are a noble looking people, but they 
cannot continue to exist in their present con- 
dition. They are fast dwindling away! In 
1830, when Oliver Ellsworth made a treaty 
with the Pawnees, there were twelve ‘thous- 
and; in 1847, six thousand! Now, in 1869, 
there are only two thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-one!! The present location of the 
Pawnees includes the land formerly occupied 
and considerably improved by the Mormons, 
previous to their going to Salt Lake, whither 
they went from this place. The Indians 
would not use the Mormon buildings, but 
gladly continued the cultivation of the land 
they had broken up with their strong teams. 
The squaws have a field of seventeen hun- 
dred acres of corn, in contiguous patches, cul- 
tivated by them entirely, with hoes, their 
hands, and a kind of scoop-tool made out of 
buffalo horn. It is of a kind called squaw 
corn or Pawnee corn, with a dark bluish 
grain. The corn was perfectly clean, scarce- 
ly a weed or spear of grass to be seen any- 
where, with eight to ten stalks in a hill, 
which is really what its name implies, being 
a pile of earth some six to ten inches high 
around the stalks; and eighteen inches in 
diameter. The growth of the corn was most 
vigorous, the ground being very rich. It is 
said they raise eighty to one hundred bushels 
to the acre. 

From the corn field we went to the top of 
the north bluff berder of the valley, and had 
a fine and extended view of the prairie, the 
beautiful valley some ten miles wide below 
us, with the winding “ Loup,” like a silver, 
ribbon, extending east and west as far as the 
eye could reach, and the South Platte visible, 
lying in the sunshine in the remotest dis- 
tance; the shadows of clouds floating over 
the wide valley, the fields ot wheat and corn 
dotted over the landscape, giving different 
shades like Mosaic work; hundreds of Indian 
ponies grazing on the slopes, and after a 
while some dozen Indians mounting an equal 
number of ponies, gave us the finest specimen 
of a horse race (not so regarded by them, but 
as only a ride) we had ever witnessed. It 
was as if they said, “ best fellow beats,” and 
started off to test it. It was very inspiriting, 
and we were pleased to see them have so 
much apparent enjoyment. The Indians select 
the most elevated ranges for their rides, and, 
as seen moving along the horizon in relief on 
the evening sky, an Indian at full speed on 
his little pony, with its head and nose 
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stretched out, the Indian leaning forward till 
his head is nearly over that of the pony, 
both seeming to he striving to get on faster 
by these means, the Indian’s blanket stream- 
ing in the air far behind, and the pony’s long 
tail streaming after it, leaves an impression 
on the beholder not soon to be erased. But, 
poor things, hungry and destitute as they are, 
we did sincerely wish they could be employed 
in a way which would produce a supply to 
their needs. After tea we rode over to the 
two Indian villages, in which all the mem- 
bers of the four bands of the Pawnees reside, 
except about two hundred warriors, who are 
now out in the army on duty under the gene- 
ral Government. The villages are about a 
mile and a half from the school and agency, 


adjacent to the poles, are sleeping places, like 
the berths in the side of a vessel, wide enough 
to hold two to four or five persons side by 
side, and from ten to twenty such berths in wu 
lodge. In front of each berth is a kind of 
bench, used as a “stow away” place for 
blankets, skins and extra clothing of the fami- 
ly occupying the berth, and under this bench 
the remainder of the family’s goods seemed 
to be put away. The inside of one of these 
lodges was an object of no ordinary in- 
terest and curiosity. The long inclined poles, 
constituting the original frame work, afford- 
ing places for suspending and securing toma- 
hawks, pipes, bears claws, elks horns, wolfs 
ears, and every imaginable acquisition of In- 
dian value, and we much wished we could 







































and about a mile apart, on a high, dry piece 
of land. We never saw, nor could have im- 
agined, such a sight as these villages pre- 
sented. The Indians all flocked out of their 
lodges to see us, some dressed in blankets, 
bright, blue and red, some in buffalo skins, 
and the children, who are very numerous, 
in “nature’s broad cloth,” all the males 
under twelve years old having nothing what- 
ever on. As we were going, we met the head 
chief, “ Big Eagle,” of the Loup band, who 
occupy one village, and his “ Queen,” with 
his bright tomahawk, fine blanket, and other 
accoutrements indicative of his dignity, and 
they got in our wagon and rode back to the 
village with us. He took us to their “lodge” 
and introduced us to his four wives, all sis- 
ters, his queen being the eldest. 
We will endeavor to describe an Indian 
“mud lodge.” <A lodge is to contain from 
five to ten families, or from twenty-five to 
fifty persons, sometimes we were told even a 
greater number. It is, in general appearance, 
like a magnified “ heap of buried potatoes,” 
and is made by placing poles some twenty- 
five feet long, with the lower ends in a circle, 
some fifty feet in diameter, and the tops com- 
ing near together, say leaving’ an opening 
three or four feet in diameter at the vertex, 
and all kept in place by wattling with small 
branches of trees; this wattling extending 
down to near the ground. Upon these poles 
is thrown some prairie grass, and then a 
thick coating of earth. The “door-way” con- 
sists of an avenue or hall, some six feet high, 
and the same width, and the one we measured 
extended twenty-four feet from the great area 
within. A fire is kept constantly burning in 


the centre of the lodge, where a depression of 


about one foot in depth and four feet in di- 
ameter is made in the earth floor, and the 
smoke rises through the opening at the top, 
except what gets flared out into the apart- 


ment, which sometimes seemed a goodly pro- 


portion. All around the circular inside area, 





bring a photograph of it for our friends at 
home. 


The centre area around the fire is thus left 


entirely clear. No light or air is admitted 
into the lodge, except from the distant door- 
way, and the opening at the top of the lodge 
through which the’smoke passes. Blankets 
and skins are sometimes laid on the earth 
floor around the fire, to sit or recline on. One 
of these lodges, as before remarked, accom- 
modates from twenty-five to fifty people— 
from five to ten familes—often, perhaps gene- 
rally, those of relatives—as a grand-father, 
his children and grand-children. A vessel 
remains continually suspended over the fire 
in which are cooked provisions for the family, 
as beef, pork, potatoes, beans, hominy, ete. 
The bread is made up in wooden trays manu- 
factured by the Indians, and placed in a 
thinish cake on a smooth board. A hot stone, 
several of which are continually in and 
around the fire, is then pulled out a conve- 
nient distance, and the board containing the 


bread is leaned against it, and the bread 


thus exposed to the fire to bake. 


The Indians regard it unnatural that a 


whole family should be hungry at once; they 


cannot understand it, and they never set a 
table, as is customary with the whites, but 
each one when hungry helps himself or her- 
self from “ the pot and board.” 

All the lodges at the Pawnee Reservation, 
are constructed upon the same general plan, 
and they are externally in no way different in 
appearance. They are quite close together— 
indeed crowded. Then these Indians have 
about one thousand ponies, which graze on 
the prairie in the day time when not in use, 
but at night, for fear the Sioux will stea: 
them, they are all put in corrals, built of up. 
right sticks twelve to fifteen feet high, wat- 
tled together, one corral belonging to each 
lodge, and close to it as part of the estall'sh- 
ment, and the manure piled up, or thrown 
out anywhere. This, with the black mud, 
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green water pools, and general filth, without 
a particle of grass, or anything upon which 
the eye could rest with pleasure, presented 
such a picture as caused our hearts to ache 
for our poor red brethren and sisters! The 
condition of things was rendered worse than 
usual at the time of our visit, from the al- 
most unprecedented amount of rain which 
had fallen this season. And they still re- 
main in this condition, after the thousands 
and thousands of dollars expended by Gov- 
ernment for their improvement, and with the 
two hundred and eighty-eight thousand acres 
of rich land, of the very best quality which 
they own!! There can and must bean im- 
provement in their condition. They are capa- 





ble and desirous of receiving it, the Govern- 
ment is willing to make it, and those will cer- 
tainly be found who are ready to enter upon 


the interesting engagement of endeavoring to | 


elevate and improve them. 

Besides the lodges above described, are 
their “skin lodges,” 
the war-path, adapted for several families 
together ; the “ Tepee,” which is a lodge fora 
single family, and their “summer tent” of 
canvas, much like that used. by soldiers in 
camp. 

On some of the reservations they substitute 
bark of the elm or cotton wood tree, for the 
poles and earth roof, but the internal ar- 


rangement of the lodge is entirely similar to | 


that of the mud lodges. We found more 
neatness and comfort, too, on all the other 
reservations than on that of the Pawnees, and 
many of the Indians living in frame or log 
houses, scattered over their reservations. 

In front, of sometimes inside of their vil- 


into the ground, jug shaped, large enough at 
its mouth for a man to enter, and then a 


large excavation made below, with a cover of | 


sod prepared to fit nicely, so that no one 
would be able to see where it is. In this 
place they stow away any extra food, blankets, 
buffalo skins, etc., etc., they may have, to be 
used when needed. 

The evening was beautiful, and hundreds 
of Indians, with their bright red blankets, 
could be seen wandering or riding over the 
broad prairie in all directions, giving a life 
and picturesqueness to the scene, and awaken- 
ing much thought, which would be tinctured 
with sadness! What is to be the result? 
How can we get hold of them, so as to give 
beneficial direction to their wanderings, and 
present some attractive and elevated object 
vefore them to aspire after ? 

PAWNEES. 

When we visited the lodge of “ Big Peter,” 
the principal chief of the four bands of the 
Pawnees, he walked up to us with great dig- 


used when on a hunt or | 











nity, and shook hands, which we were told 
was a signal that he desired to speak to us, 
which he proceeded todo. The purport of 
his remarks was, that “his people wanted to 
go on their hunt. The buffalo are now only 
about fifty miles from here on the plains. If 
we go now, the corn, beans and peas will all 
be ripe when we come back. If we remain 
here, they will never ripen ; all will be eaten 
up while little, before they ripen. We want 
to go on the hunt, so as to get some buffalo 
meat, and have the corn, etc., ripe when we 
return.” 

We explained to him the reason of the 
order of Gen. Augur prohibiting them from 
going—it was for the security of their people, 
there being such an unsettlement among the 
Indians on the plains at this time, that the 
United States troops could not know the 


friendly from the hostile Indians there, and 
| the order to the troops is, to kill all the In- 


dians they meet with, it being presumed that 
the friendly Indians are all on the reserva- 
tions. We told him, also, that the Govern- 
ment had sent orders to Superintendent Jan- 
ney to supply the Indians with cattle for two 
months. He looked more placid after this 
assurance. 

We held a council by appointment the 
next morning, with the chiefs and braves. It 
was a most interesting occasion. Some of the 
fiercest countenances we ever beheld were 
there, with guns, tomahawks and pipes. The 
expression of dissatisfaction with General 
Augur’s order was renewed, and Peter be- 


| came passionately eloquent upon the subject, 


so that we feared the peaceful object of our 


| council would be frustrated. We endeavored 
lage lodge, is a “ cache,” or an opening dug | 


tospacify them, as before, on the ground that 
Gen. Augur’s order was given for their pro- 
tection; that cattle would be furnished them 
by Government instead of buffalo, and the 
council terminated with the best of feeling. 
We were impressed, however, with the belief 
that Gen. Augur’s order was a mistake, and 
we resolved, on our return to Omaha, to en- 
deavor to induce him to rescind it. 

The farm at the Pawnee agency is doing 
well. There are six or eight fine horses, a 
good reaper, and supply of farming imple- 
ments. They have forty acres each, of corn, 
oats and wheat, which look remarkably well. 

Word came about nine o’clock in the eve- 
ning that a drove of cattle, in crossing a river 
twenty-three miles north of the reservation, 
had thirty-two of their number drowned and 
that the Indians could have them. The agent 
sent immediate word to the Indians, and it 
being moonlight, they started at once, and 
such a clattering of ponies’ feet as there was 
by our lodgings, which they had to pass, it 
was animating to hear. About eight o’clock 
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the next morning they returned with the meat 
on their ponies, quite bright and cheerful, 
though having been at work and traveling 
all night, and much gratified with their suc- 
cess, it being a great “ wind-fall” to them just 
at this time. 

In the afternoon we held a religious meet- 
ing, at which were all the Indian school chil- 
dren, near sixty in number—boys and girls 
—the families of the agent and employees, 
etc. of the agency, and a number of neighbors. 
The meeting was verv orderly and solemn, 
and seemed to be satisfactory to all. 

In the evening word came that General 
Augur had rescinded his order, and that the 
Indians might now go on their hunt, which 
was a great relief to us, and joy to the In- 
dians. They were summoned to council the 
next morning, which they promptly obeyed. 
The agent asked them how soon they would 
wish to set out, and what they desired him 
to furnish to them. After consulting among 
themselves they said the waters were now so 
high they would “take four sleeps before 
they went,” and they “wanted two hundred 
and forty sacks of flour;” a sack containing 
one hundred pounds. The agent told them 
the quantity of flour they asked for should 
be furnished them within the four days—that 
by direction of Gen. Augur they must take 
with them an interpreter, and the chief of 
each band must take a United States flag, 
and exhibit it whenever they see any soldiers, 
for their security, and that they must con- 
duct themselves well, and bring no trouble on 
him or themselves. Big Eagle assured the 
agent that his peopleshould make no trouble. 
Three chiefs then addressed us, expressing 
much gratification at the permission granted 
them to go hunting, thanking us for our visit, 
expressing gratitude to the Great Spirit for 
putting it into our hearts to come so great a 
distance to see them, and a desire that we 
might be protected to reach our homes in 
safety. . 

This belief and trust in the “Great Spirit,” 
and His protecting care, we found to be a 
fundamental element in the mental constitu- 
tion of all the tribes we had intercourse with, 
which we regard as an interesting fact. 

Then, after shaking hands with each one 
present, some forty in number, to bid fare- 
well, we separated, all in fine good humor, 
which was a pleasant termination of our visit 
to the Pawnees, and an occasion of interest to 
be long remembered. 

We gave Jacob M. Troth such advice upon 


the different points to which he invited our | 


attention as we thought suitable, and did all 
in our power to encourage and assist him. 
The Indians evidently have the greatest con- 
fidence in their agent, and we were all much 


pleased with the manner in which he con- 
ducted the business with them and at the 
agency throughout. He appears to be the 
right man in the right place, if only his 
health will be strong enough to bear him up 
in his very heavy and responsible duties. 


After finishing all that seemed required at 
the Pawnee Agency, we returned to Omaha, 
and on Seventh-day the twenty-fourth, Super- 
intendent Janney accompanying us, we set 
out for the great Nemaha Agency. It must 
be remembered that Nebraska is entirely be- 
yond the great system of railroads, which 
renders it so easy to get from place to place 
in the eastern section of the country, there 
being no railroad in the State, except the 
Union Pacific, on which we went part way to 
the Pawnees, to aid us in getting to any of 
the reservations. We crossed the Missouri 
river to Council Bluffs, which we had passed 
in going to Omaha. It was here the great 
council was held with the Otoes, Missourias 
and other Indians, by Lewis and Clark, on 
the 3d of Eighth month, 1804, who gave it 
in commenoration of that event, the name of 
Council Bluff. It contains about twelve 
thousand inhabitants, while its younger sister, 
Omaha, on the opposite side of the Missouri 
river, has from eighteen to twenty thousand. 
From Council Bluffs we went south on the 
St. Joseph Railroad, one hundred and three 
miles to Forest City, Missouri, within twenty- 
nine miles of St. Joseph. At Forest City we 
procured a conveyance to take us to White 
Cloud, in Kansas, crossing the Missouri river 
again in a steamboat, and thence to the 
Great Nemaha Agency, where we were kind- 
ly received by the agents, Thomas and Mary 
B. Lightfoot and their daughter Sarah. 


— 


‘¢Good manners are the blossom of a plant 
Of which the roots are truth, love, purity, 
And last, not least, au even- balaneed wisiiom. 
Let the roots flourish, and the flower will bloom 
In its own shape and color; not the same 
In every plant, but always beautiful ; 
The very soul breathed outward to the sense,— 
But manners thrust upon us from without 
Are like the tinsel flowers they make in France, 
All of one hue and pattern, lifeless, scvntless, 
Bearing no seed within their painted cups, 
And ending with themselves.”’ 


—_—- o~8r 





“WE WANT IN you,” says Bishop Hunting- 
ton, “Christianity that 1s Christian across 
counters, over dinner tables, behind the neigh- 
bor’s back as to his face. We want in you a 
Christianity that we can find in the temper- 
ance of the meal, in moderation of dress, in 
respect for authority, in amiability at home, 
in veracity and simplicity in mixed society. 


Rowland Hill used to say he would give very 
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little for the religion of a man whose very dog 
and cat were not the better for his religion. 
LETTER FROM SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 
lst mo. 21, 1754. 

I received about twelve days ago an anony- 
mous letter, requesting my return thereto, 
agreeable to the superscription I intend to fix 
upon this. 

The author is personally a stranger to me; 
but I am not a stranger to the situation de- 
scribed, and I have deeply waited for instruc- 
tion and ability to direct, agreeable to the 
mind of Truth, and the sympathy I feel on 
my mind with the distressed. Expect not 
from me an elaborate disquisition into specu- 
lative points; for this I know, from experi- 
ence, that part must die which longs to com- 
prehend more truths, while the former dis- 
coveries are yet disobeyed. The first princi- 
ples of religion, as I have found, are the 
knowledge of our own weakness and Almighty 
sufficiency to supply all defects. Whoever 
builds on another foundation will be finally 
disappointed. 

Thy letter manifests a sense of want; and 
as thou attends to that sense, that which gives 
it will in due time supply it; for the Lord our 
God hears his own. The state of leprous 
Naaman has been strongly before me on thy 
account. He was disquieted under his malady, 
and sought relief; but he had liked to have 
missed it, by contemning the means ; his pride 
was piqued that the Prophet came not out to 
work an immediate cure with some visible 
demonstration of power; so that stooping to 
the simple means of bathing in Jordan was 
very mortifying to him. He remembered 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, and 
was willing to believe they were of equal 
virtue. But, know this assuredly, there is no 
river capable of cleansing the soul but that 
which proceeds from under the throne of God ; 
no stream flowing from speculation, or any 
natural powers, can wash out the stain and 
bring peace to the soul., Deeply and submis- 
sively abide with that sacred Minister of the 
new covenant ; if thou art weak, He is strong; 
and sure I am the God of all strength and 
truth will not leave thee destitute. Be content 
to be a child, or thou wilt be a monster; let 
his day come upon that which is lofty, and 
the cross be taken up to hurtful things, and 
in His light thou wilt see more light; and, 
until thou hast been fed from on high with 
milk fit for a babe, stronger meat ‘or higher 
discoveries would not be good nourishment, 
but create disorders for want of digestion. 

My soul fervently desires thy help; but re- 
member, with holy trembling, the way to 
Heaven lies through the gates of Death. The 
Lord of all ‘mercy and strength renew effectu- 








ally His visitation to thy soul, and build thee 
upon the sure foundation that can never be 
shaken. I am thy true friend and well- 
wisher, 8. F. 


ana 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AND THE INDIANS. 

The necessi y of early Congressional appropriations 
to pay to the Indians the annuities and other dues 
promised to them by the Government. 

The sentiment has been frequently expressed 
that Friends who have assumed the position 
of Indian Agents are occupying very respon- 
sible stations, and the desire is often indicated 
that they may so perform the duties of their 
office, that the Society of which they are mem- 
bers wil] not suffer in reputation for want of 
their ability or fidelity. 

It is, however, worthy of inquiry, whether 
some of us who remain at home, making little 
or no personal sacrifice, have not also import- 
ant duties to perform? Many appear to have 
the idea that if the superintendent and agents 
perform their respective duties with ability 
and fidelity, that every desirable result will 
be necessarily accomplished. Those, however, 
who entertain this—may I not say—superficial 
view, I invite to a consideration of the expo- 
sitions contained in this article. 

Those who have investigated the origin and 
progress of Indian difficulties in the far West, 
need not be informed that the incompetency 
of superintendents and agents has not been the 
sole cause of complaint on the part of the In- 
dians, nor of the hostile complications existing 
between them and the whites, including the 
General Government. The complaints of 
malfeasance of contractors and agents have 
mostly ceased during a year past ; still suffer- 
ing, and consequently dissatisfaction, exists 
among some tribes, arising from the refusal 
or omission of Government to pay them their 
stipulated annuities. 

Not many mont! s ago an Indian celegation 
visited Washington, and, as narrated in the 
report, complained that a large part of their 
tribe were so destitute of clothing as to be at 
times in a condition of intense suffering, es- 
pecially during the winter season. These In- 
dians were probably among the class who, by 
the mediation of Government, had _ relin- 
quished the chase, or partially so, and had 
ceded their land, and, for compensation, had 
accepted promised annuities. This is hard, 
but it is doubtless paralleled by many other 
instances. 

Vincent Collyer, a member of the U.S. In- 
dian Peace Commission, New York, writing 
from Fort Leavenworth about the Ist of 3d 
month last, says “the Osage Indians, 3500 in 
number, were starving to death on their reser- 
vation, last winter, when Gen. Sheridan issued 
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rations to them. The first six beeves that 
were slaughtered they ate raw, entrails and 
all, in about an hour.” 

At a reported interview between our friend 
Samuel M. Janney and the chiefs of a tribe 
under his superintendency, a similar com- 
plaint was made against the Government of 
non-compliance with its treaty stipulations in 
regard to promised annuities. All our friend 
could say in response was that he would do 
what was in his power towards having their 
grievances redressed. 

This brings me to that part of the subject 
to which I desire particular attention. It is 
not unlikely that other tribes in the same su- 
perintendency are in a similar condition. The 
question therefore presents, is it reasonably to 
be expected that our Friends will be able 
satisfactorily to perform their official duties, 
and preserve harmonious relations between 
the Indians and the whites, while these In- 
dians may be suffering in a greater or less 
degree from the faithlessness of the Govern- 
ment? 

Although we may view our Friends as la- 
boring in a benevolent cause, and in part 
from a religious concern, rather than merely 
by the appointment of Government, still, if 
the Indians are dissatisfied from the cause 
alluded to, it would be difficult for them to 


regard the agents in any other capacity than: 


as the recognized officers of the Government 
which appointed them, and therefore either 
directly or indirectly implicated in the perpe- 
tration of the wrong under which they may 
be suffering. 

This view invests the subject with a grave 
aspect, and revives the query previously made, 
whether we who remain at home, making but 
little or no personal sacrifice, have not duties 
to perform, in the line of influencing Congress 
to make, at an early period, appropriations 
to fulfil our treaty stipulations, and pay to 
such dissatisfied Indians, if such there are, the 
annuities which our Government has solemnly 
guaranteed to them. 

The history of the benevolent concerns of 
Friends, both in their individual and Society 
capacities, reveal that, however valuable me- 
morials may be in influencing the general 
sentiment of legislative bodies, still, in order 
to arouse that favorable sentiment into legis- 
lative action, personal interviews with mem- 
bers and Government officials are indispensa- 
bly necessary. 

Probably five hundred or a thousand bills 
are annually presented to Congress for enact- 
ment, and in the’ passage of most of these, 
many persons are pecuniarily and deeply in- 
terested, who not only spend. much time at 
the seat of government, but, in addition to 
their own personal importunities, endeavor to 


obtain the active aid of some member whose 
especial interest it is to see that the bill is not 
neglected nor thrust aside by opposing inter- 
ests, nor unnecessarily postponed. But alas 
for the poor Indians, if on their behalf none 
are present to intercede. ! 

I am aware that the presence of Friends at 
the seat of government, for the purpose indi- 
cated, implies the expenditure of time and 
labor, and the sacrifice of much personal ease ; 
but for the encouragement of any whose feel- 
ings may be drawn in that direction, I may 
remark that the benevolent enterprises in 
which Friends have been concerned during 
nearly a century, which have culminated in 
legislative action, have been promoted and 
effectuated mainly through the personal 
agency of Friends at the seats of government. 

This was manifestly the case when the 
Legislature of Maryland, through the per- 
sonal interposition of Elisha Tyson, of Balti- 
more, and after years of labor bestowed by 
him, repealed the law which prohibited eman- 
cipation by will. Also in the instance of the 
New York Legislature, which, through the 
instrumentality of John Barrow, and a few 
other Friends, some of whom spent six weeks 
at the seat of government, enacted the law 
for the gradual abolition of slavery in that 
State ; and as was evidenced also when J. Pem- 
berton and some other Philadelphia Friends 
labored (though unavailingly) with the mem- 
bers of the National Convention, then in ses- 
sion in New York, to have excluded from the 
Federal Constitution the pro-slavery article, 
the retention of which has been the cause of 
unmeasured woes to this country. 

The intention of this article is to show the 
necessity, not only in point of equity, but 
also of expediency, that Congress early make 
appropriations to fulfil its promises to the 
Indians; and in order to hasten these ap- 
propriations, some concerned and competent 
“Friends” should bestow personal and perse- 
vering attention at the seat of government. 

It is not unlikely that upon timely appli- 
cation to the President, he would call the at- 
tention of Congress to the subject in his An- 
nual Message. The rendering of such assist- 
ance, on his part, would greatly strengthen 
the influence of “ Friends” in their interviews 
with members of Congress and Government 
officials. 

Gipron Frost. 

Greenvale, L. I., 11th mo., 1869. 

Tue true Christian is like the living spring 
which is not impoverished by sending forth 
its grateful waters. He is not afraid to freely 
bestow of that which he has freely received, 
and the more he gives, the more abundantly 
does God supply him ; but there are too many 
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like stagnant pools, withholding that which 
tends to poverty. Like the servant with the 
one talent, they are afraid to use their posses- 
sions for God’s glory. 





2 Srpegye 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





In the different degrees of advancement, 
very different have been the requisitions and 
the trials of those whom the Lord has an- 
ointed and appointed for standard-bearers in 
the family of man, and I think it has been 
mostly the case that the drawings of the 
Father’s love have directly opposed that will 
which has never been subjected, either in our- 
selves or others, and hence many unthought 
of difficulties present and form an obstruction. 
These, together with our own weakness, seem 
to render the commands of pure love impos- 
sible; and it is in reality so, as it regards our 
capacity, independent of the aid of Him who 
calleth us. 
what may be required of us, comprehends the 
righteousness of God, and will complete our 
sanctification. Our Heavenly Father is in- 
finite in wisdom and in power, and opens a 
path for his children, operates hiddenly, si- 
lJently and powerfully on human minds, and, 
by means within His control, accomplishes 
wonders for us and His own cause. Did the 
walls of Jericho fall down by any human 
force? Did the manna come down from 
heaven by any contrivance of the Israelites? 
Was Joseph’s deliverance wrought by human 


But our resignation to perform | 





invention? Was it not by the Divine power | 


and energy exerted on his behalf? He wasa 
poor, patient sufferer, having a gift within 
him, but he silently resigned it, as Abraham 
did the Son of Promise. It is the Divine 
Mind that Isaac must be resigned. I have 
had to resign many concerns,—many true 
and living concerns. As no way seemed to 
be made, I have been released and my peace 
secured. Now this thing has come close 
home to my best feelings, but I believe that 
nothing of all: my Heavenly Father’s draw- 
ings will be lost either to myself or others to 
whom my feelings of love have at different 
times extended. It is needful that all we 
have received should be returned to the Giver 
with hearts purified by the sanctifying virtue 
of that which before filled them, that the Lord 
may flow back again and fill and overflow, 
ano.nt us afresh and qualify us for His ser- 
vice. Thus in the exercise of the little gifts 
dispensed, new authority raises life in those 
to whom labor is extended; for if Christ be 
not risen, then all preaching is vain, Thou 


hast resigned thy heart in the morning of thy 
life to thy Heavenly Father, and the sacrifice 
has been precious in His sight; and although 
thy way may be much closed up, and difficul- 
ties rise to hinder thee in the exercise of the 
gift dispensed, yet thy passive submission 
will be a sacrifice acceptable to Him who 
hath called thee, and by secret influences and 
operations will He make a way for thee. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 13, 1869. 

BALTIMORE YEARLY MeEtTInG.—We have 
received a copy of Extracts from the Minutes 
of the late Baltimore Yearly Meeting. It is 
not necessary to give the usual routine busi- 
ness, but we extract a few portions not in- 
cluded in the account of our correspondent 
last week: 





The standing committee on the Indian Con- 
cern produced the following report, which was 
read, and was satisfactory, viz: 

“ To Baltimore Yearly Meettng: 

“The Standing Committee on the, Indian 
Concern report: 

“That we have continued diligent through 
the past year, in attending to the important 
interests entrusted to our charge in relation to 
our greatly wronged Red brethren and sisters. 
The field of our labors since our last report 
has been greatly enlarged, and the duties 
much increased in complexity and responsi- 
bility ; but, in conjunction with the Friends of 
the other Yearly Meetings with which we are 
in correspondence, we have endeavored faith- 
fully to meet all the requirements, trusting 
for direction and strength in their accomplish- 
ment to the Dispenser of every blessing. 

“A statement of the joint labors of the six 
Yearly Meetings, entitled ‘Memoranda,’ was 
printed last Fourth month, and extensively 
circulated among Friends, and a report is now 
being published of the recent visit of a Dele- 
gation of Friends from New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore Yearly Meetings, to the 
six Indian Agencies, constituting the North- 
ern Superintendency, in the State of Nebras- 
ka, all of which are under the charge of our 
Friends, with Samuel M. Janney as Superin- 
tendent. 

“These publications render it unnecessary 
for the Committee to make any extended re- 
port upon the subject at this time. Moreover, 
the general interest taken by our members in 
the Indian question, which it is gratifying to 
witness, has induced them to keep informed 
upon current events in Indian affairs. ‘ 
“We are glad to be able to state, that the 
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proceedings of our Superintendent and Agents 
have thus far been very satisfactory to the In- 
dian Department—and that the Commission- 
er of Indian affairs has cheerfully and prompt- 
ly rendered every aid allowed by law, to bene- 
fit the Indians, and facilitate the exertions of 
the Superintendent and Agents to promote 
the comfort, interest and welfare of the In- 
dians. 

“We think there is great cause for encour- 
agement and hope in regard to our Red 
brethren. Our observation and experience 
induce the abiding belief, that there are ele- 
ments in the Indian character, through which, 
by kindness, industry, and tact, they may be 
raised to any plane of civilization and enlight- 
enment that is proposed for them. It will be 


a work of time and labor, but it can and | 


ought to be done. If the present kind and 
just treatment of them is continued by the 
National Administration, great progress to- 
wards that most desirable end will be made 
at no distant day. 

“Tt is a significant and encouraging fact, 
that all religious societies, and all kind-heart- 
ed and humane people, seem now to be plead- 
ing that right and justice may be extended 
and secured to the Indians, and that they 
shall be protected from that awful extermina- 
tion which was but recently impending over 
them. 

“For all which there is cause of great 
thankfulness to the Universal Father, for dis- 
posing the hearts of our people in favor of 
His Red children. 

“Signed by direction, and on behalf of the 
Committee, 

“Bens. HALLowe.t, Secretary. 

**Battimore, Mp., 10th month 22d, 1869. 

“P. S—We would respectfully inquire, 
whether, in consideration of our greatly in- 
creased duties and necessary expenditures, the 
Yearly Meeting would be willing for the Com- 
mittee to draw on the Yearly Meeting Treas- 
urer, for asum not exceeding three hundred 
dollars, to aid in the efforts for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the Western Indians 
through the ensuing year?” 

They were authorized to draw on the 
Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting for a sum 
not exceeding three hundred dollars, as de- 
sired by the Committee. 

The committee appointed at a former sit- 
ting to endeavor to embody some of the ex- 
ercises of the meeting, now produced the fol- 
lowing, which was approved and directed to 
be inserted in our printed Extracts for the 
benefit of our absent members, viz: 

“A lively exercise was spread over the 
meeting on account of the deficiencies appa- 
rent among us, and much counsel was given, 
encouraging all to greater faithfulness; that 
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we may not be resting in the traditionary la- 
bors of our predecessors, but endeavor to do 
the work demanded at the present time; to 
uphold the everlasting principle of justice to- 
wards all our fellow beings, as the first step 
in righteousness, being inseparable from the 
golden rule, and will necessarily be followed 
by a walking humbly and loving mercy. 

“We were tenderly reminded, that by 
‘grace are we saved, through faith, and that 
not of ourselves : it is the gift of God.’ This 
grace is a knowledge of his will, and ability to 
perform it, which ‘hath appeared unto all 
men, teaching them that, denying ungodliness 
and the world’s lusts, they should live sober- 
ly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world.’ It is light and strength, the wisdom 
of God and power of God gracionsly mani- 
fested to every rational soul. What is need- 
ed on our part is, to obey these Divine mani- 
festations—to ‘ Mind the Light,’ which will 
bring the soul into the Divine nature, so that 
God will reign, and His Kingdom be estab- 
lished in our hearts. 

“When the faithful servant of God was 
‘in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day,—and the 
Lord’s Day is the time when we become will- 
ing that God’s will shall be done in our hearts, 
—he heard a voice saying, ‘ come up hither’-— 
advance above thy present experience and 
attainments. As with individuals, so with 
people, the light is progressive. ‘The path 
of the just is as a shining light, which shines 
more and more unto the perfect day.’ To 
the obedient humble soul, ‘the light of the 
moon shall become as the light of the sun, 
and the light of the sun shall become seven- 
fold as the light of seven days,’ showing a 
wider and higher field of usefulness and labor, 
glorifying God by the fruits of righteousness. 

“ We are favored at this time to be able to 
say that Temperance, as regards intoxicating 
drinks, prevails amongst nearly all our mem- 
bers, and we are endeavoring to discourage 
the use of Tobacco, which costs much valua- 
ble labor, impoverishes thousands of acres of 
our best land, and when obtained, the use of 
it is detrimental to health and comfort. 

“The subject of the right education of our 
children claimed the attention of the meeting, 
and we find continued vigilence needful to 
train them up aright; there being in every 
age hurtful influences around, and especially 
at this time many vain amusements calculated 
to influence the young mind to evil, and di- 
vert it from following the meek and lowly ex- 
ample to Eternal life.” 


A memorial prepared by Prairie Grove 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa, concerning John 
Fenton, an elder, was read to the solemniz- 
ing of the Meeting. 
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GrorGe Prasopy.—The death of this 
eminent Philanthropist occurred in London 
on the 4th inst., at 113 P.M. The leading 
events of his life as they are given by the 
public journals prove his rare capabilities, 
not only for the accumulation of wealth, but 
for what is too often overlooked, the wise dis- 
bursement of it. He was born in Danvers, 
Mass., on the 18th of Second month, 1795. 
From eleven to fifteen years of age he was 
employed as a grocer’s clerk in his native 
town. Afterward he engaged in the dry 
goods trade, and was remarkably successful 
as a merchant. 

He visited Europe several times on account 
of private business, and was entrusted by the 
State of Maryland with important financial 
negotiations, which resulted in the re-estab- 
lishment of the credit of that Commonwealth. 
For this service he refused compensation, but 
the Legislature passed resolutions expressive 
of the obligations of the community to him, 
“for his generous devotion to the interest and 
honor of Maryland.” 

In 1837, he settled in London as a merch- 
ant and banker. His banking-house became 
the centre of American interests ‘by his perse- 
vering efforts on behalf of several States of 
the Union, the credit of which had been im- 
paired by the crisis of 1837. 

His philanthropy was exercised in different 
channels. The following recapitulation of his 
gifts is taken from one of our city papers: 

“Tn 1852, he contributed the sum of $10,000 
towards fitting out the Kane Expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin, and on the occa- 
sion of the celebration on June 16th, 1852, of 
the two hundredth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Danvers, he founded the Peabody 
Institute and Library, in his native town, by 


the gift of $20,000, which was afterwards ex- 
panded to $200,000. 

“This was the beginning of his series of 
great gifts to the cause of education and to 
the peor of this country and of England. The 
details of these are already so familiar to the 
public, that only a recapitulation of them is 
required on this occasion. Mr. Peabody vis- 
ited the United States in 1857, 1866 and 1869, 
and during those visits and in the intervals 
in England, he made the following princely 
gifts: To the cause of education in the South- 
ern States of the United States, $2,500,000 ; 
to build comfortable and cheerful dwellings 
for the London poor, $1,750,000; for the 
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foundation of the Peabody Institute in the 
city of Baltimore, $1,400,000; to the Peabody 
Institute, Danvers, Mass., $200,000 ; for mu- 
seumsand professorships of geology and arche- 
ology at Harvard University, Massachusetts, 
and Yale College, New Haven, Conn., $300, 
000; to the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass, 
$140,000; to Washington College, Lexington, 
Va., $60,000; to the Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., $25,000; to Kenyon College, 
Ohio, $25,000 ; to the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, $20,000; to the Maryland His. 
torical Society, $20,000; to the Georgetown 
Library, Mass., $16,000; to the Georgetown, 
D. C., Library, $15,000; to the Newburyport, 
Mass., Library, $15,000; to the Thetford, Vt., 
Library, $5,000. These munificent gifts in 
the cause of education and the poor, amount 
to $6,491,600, of which about $5,000,000 were 
bestowed in the United States. But besides 
these he gave $100,000, for a memorial 
church to his mother, in Georgetown, Mass., 
and about $1,500,000 to his relatives. These 
increase the sum of his more recent and well- 
known gifts, to $8,091,000, and there can be 
but little doubt that if those made in former 
years, were added, the aggregate of his be 
nevolence, while living, reached ten millions 
of dollars. 

“ His beneficence to the London poor was 
gratefully acknowledged by the Queen in an 
autograph letter, accompanied by an especial 
gift of her portrait, and by the erection of a 
statue in his honor, in the heart of the city of 
London. The gift to the cause of Southern 
education in this country was officially ac- 
knowledged by Congress, and by the presen- 
tation of a beautiful emblematic testimonial. 
These will be preserved as memorials of his 
munificence ; but the Peabody buiidings, in 
London, which have transferred two thous- 
and of the poor from their wretched and 
squalid lodgings to cheerful and comfortable 
homes, a beneficence in which three thousand 
others will soon have their share, and the en- 
dowments in the cause of education in this 
country, in which hundreds of thousands will 
share the advantages, will be more enduring 
monuments to his memory and his benefac- 
tions.” 


Let none as they read the ahove narration 
of munificent charities, so worthy the donor 
who had it in his power to bestow them, be 
tempted to despise the benevolence which 
flows with equal generosity from less abun- 
dant coffers. The scriptural record of the 
widow’s mites, shouid encourage the hum- 
blest to contribute, however small it may 
appear to them, their share for the allevia- 
tion of suffering and want, and for the pro- 
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motion of good. Let the rich hand forth of 


their abundance, and let not the “two mites” 
be withheld. So shall all who give “in the 
name of a disciple,” even though it be but “a 
cup of cold water,” receive “a disciple’s re- 
ward.” 


sisinnbiinllpiisits 

AID FoR THE INDIANs.—We have been re- 
quested to inform Friends, that the “ Indian 
Aid Society of Philada.” will be glad to have 
assistance in the preparation of clothing for 
the women and children belonging to the 
reservations under the care of Friends. 

An interesting letter has been received 
from Mary B. Lightfoot, wife of T. Lightfoot, 
Agent of the Nemahaws, acknowledging the 
receipt of the box of goods already sent, and 
expressing a desire for another before the 
severe winter sets in. The formation in dif. 
ferent country neighborhoods of auxiliary Aid 
Societies would greatly facilitate the object 
desired. Goods or ready-made clothing will 
be placed at the disposal of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, if sent to Deborah F. Whar- 
ton, 386 Spruce St., or John Saunders, 453 
N. Seventh St. 





Acent’s Nore.—As a number of subscrib- 
ers to “ Friends’ Intelligencer” have hereto- 
fore settled with me as Agent for “The Chil- 
dren’s Friend,” I have thought it might pre- 
vent trouble, by stating that my other duties 
are such that I have withdrawn from my con- 
nection with this valuable periodical, (The 
Children’s Friend.) With a hope for its success, 

Emmor Comty, 
Agent for Friends’ Intelligencer, 
144 N. Seventh St., Philada. 


~~ a 


DIED. 

WRIGHT.—At Richland, Pa., on the 15th of 10th 
month, 1869, Abigail Wright, widow of Thomas 
Wright, formerly of Maiden Creek, Bucks Co., Pa., 
in her 76th year; a member of Richland Monthly 
Meeting, Her end was peaceful. 

RCANBY.—On the 2d inst., aged 28 years, Wil- 
liam H. Canby, son of Samuel T. and Julietta Can- 
by, of this city. 











FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
Eleventh month 19th, at 3 o’clock, P.M. 
W. M. Levick, Clerk. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 

Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
Meet on Sixth-day afternoon, Eleventh mo. 19th, at 
40’clock. Georce Truman, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. : 
Stated Meeting at Race St. (Monthly) Meeting 
Room, on Fourth day evening, Eleventh mo. 17th, 
at 7} o’clock. All are invited. 
Jacos M. Ettis, } Clerks. 
Anne CooPER, 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. ae 
Eleventh mo. 14th, Flushing, L. L., -M. - 
“ 2ist, South Farmington, N.Y., 11 A.M. 


- ‘* Valley, Pa., 3 P.M. 

‘ Orange, N. J., 104 A.M. 

” ‘* Berwick, Pa., 11 A.M. 
<—_—_ 





From “ Hour: at Home for October.” 
THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF 1869. 
BY MARIA MITCHELL. 


The circle of sciences is so nearly all centre, 
that it is difficult to say to what are any sub- 
ject of inquiry belongs. Solar eclipses, at one 
time the terror of the ignorant, and the study 
of the astronomer only, have come to be speci- 
alities also of the chemist, the physicist, and 
the photographer. The telescope, the camera, 
and the spectroscope work together, each 
crowded with work, and each finding its most 
fruitful field in the sun. : 

The mysterious connection of the bodies of 
our system is no longer supposed to be that of 
attraction alone; the solar spots, the aurora, 
the comets, the meteors, and certainly two of 
the planets, own some other relation and ac- 
knowledge acommon kinship. = 

In the early days of astronomical inquiry, 
eclipses were observed for the purpose of de- 
termining longitudes, and of detecting errors 
in the lunar theory. The hypothesis born in 
the closet was tested in the observatory; re- 
sidual errors were examined, remoulded in 
the mathematical curves, and again subjected 
to the test of the senses. ; 

But it is not necessary to wait for an eclipse 
of the sun for longitude determinations, when 
eclipses of stars by the moon happen many 
times in a month, and can be observed with 
much more nicety, and when relative longi- 
tudes can be noted on any fine night by the 
click of the chronograph. 

The motions of the moon are, however, @ 
continuous subject of interest, showing, as they 
do, not only every change in our planetary 
system, but those also in the earth, reflecting, 
after thousands of years, even the fret of the 
wave upon the shore. 

The astronomers tell us that there must be 
at least two eclipses of the sun every year; 
but a total eclipse is of rare occurrence, and 
at any one place happens only in hundreds of 
years. 

If the moon’s motion around the earth 
were in the plane of the earth’s motion around 
the sun, an eclipse of the sun would happen 
at every new moon, as the moon would come 
between sun and earth, and hide the sun to 
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some of the earth’s people. And at every 
new moon the cone-shaped shadow is thrown 
towards the earth; but as the moon’s motion 
is not in the plane of the earth’s, it falls per- 
haps above, perhaps below the earth; or, if it 
be exactly at the crossing of the plane, the 
earth may be out of its reach, beyond the 
point of the conical shadow, and the eclipse 
will be then only partial. When the moon is 
nearest the earth, and it is new moon at the 
time it is passing through the plane of its or- 
bit, there must be a total eclipse somewhere 
on the earth, for the dark shadow must sweep 
across its surface, as the shadow of Jupiter's 
satellites are seen to sweep across the disc of 
that planet. 

With a starting-point of one eclipse, it is 
easy to fortell, in a rough way, the coming of 
others. The moon does not pass through the 
plane of the earth’s orbit again at the same 
point ; the foot-prints of nature never measure 
exactly the same. When the moon comes 
round again she seems to take a backward 
step (if we call her usual motion forward) at 
that point, and this backward motion contin- 
ues until, in about eighteen years, she has 
seemed to carry this point around the whole 
circle of the earth’s orbit. The eclipses then 
repeat their order with variations. A total 
eclipse may have become partial, or may be 
total to another part of the earth. 

The moon, although so much smaller than 
the sun, is so near to us that it usually appears 
of about the same size (a relation between 
size and distance which would seem to show 
some other design than that of symmetrical 
beauty,) and at the time of a total eclipse 
seems larger, and more than covers the sun. 

But this over-covering is to a very small 
extent ; at most it projects beyond the sun by 
a narrow bordering of only one-sixteenth the 
diameter. A total eclipse therefore lasts so 
long only as the time required by the moon to 
pass over this small arc, varying with the 
position of the place on the earth, the longest 
time being 7m. 58s. 

The total eclipses of this century, observed 
in this country, are those of 1806, 1834, and 
1869. That of 1806 was total, and central at 
Kinderhook, and was observed carefully in 
that place and in New York and Massachu- 
setts generally. A Spanish gentleman, Jose 
Jacques de Ferrer, made some very nice ob- 
servations for fixing longitudes, aad of physi- 
cal phenomena. He says: “The disc had 
around ita ring, or illuminated atmosphere, 
which was of pearl color, and extended 6’ 
from the disc.” He calls it “the irradiation 
of the solar disc.” 

Mr. De Witt, of Albany, who observed the 
same, says: “The edge of the moon was 



















strongly illuminated, and had the color of 


polished silver ; and around a dark circle was 
an immense radiated glory, like a new crea 
tion, in a moment bursting on the sight, and 
for several minutes fixing the gaze of man in 
silent admiration.” 

The duration of this eclipse was nearly five 
minutes at Kinderhook ; it was very short in 
Massachusetts ; was observed at Salem by Dr, 
Bowditch. and at Nantucket, where it was 
not quite total, by Walter Folger, an excel 
lent mathematician, and a maker of astrono- 
mical instruments. 

The eclipse of 1834 was observed at Beau- 
fort, South Carolina, by Mr. Paine, of Boston, 
He speaks of seeing two planets and four 
stars. 

The corona is mentioned by all the observ- 
ers of 1806, but there is no notice of “ rosy 
protuberances. 

The total eclipse of 1842 was observed by 
Mr. Airy, the Astronomer Royal of Green- 
wich ; by Mr. Bailey, an English astronomer; 
by Otto Struve, of Pulkova, and many others, 
as the lunar shadow swept over the north of 
Italy and the southern provinces of France, 
Germany, and Russia. Mr. Struve says the 
light of the corona was too strong for the 
naked eye. This eclipse was the first in this 
century to attract attention to the “ rosy pro- 
tuberances” scattered around the moon’s limb, 
Mr. Airy speaks of his surprise at sight of 
them. They became at once an object of in- 
terest; and at the next eclipse of 1851, Mr. 
Airy, Mr. Dawes, an excellent English ob- 
server, and our own Mr. Bond, of Cambridge, 
gave particular attention tothem. Mr. Bond 
went to Lilla Edet, a little town in Sweden. 
He saw five of these prominences; he says 
they appeared like “clouds brightly illumi- 
nated.” 

Mr. Airy presented pictures of them to the 
Royal Art Society, and if the engravings do 
them justice, the appearance was somewhat 
different from those of August 7th 1869; not 
perhaps more different than are clouds 1n our 
own atmosphere. 

By 1860, when another total eclipse threw 
its dark shadow upon civilized people, these 


his station in Spain, saw them before totality. 
This eclipse first suggested the possibility of 
observing these *prominences in full sunlight. 

In the eclipse of August 7th, 1869, the 
shadow, one hundred and forty miles wide, 
passed obliquely across this continent from 
Alaska to North Carolina, falling upon no 
fixed observatory, but upon large cities, whose 
intelligent people were ready to give all need- 
ed aid to the professional astronomer. Hos- 
pitable homes in Springfield, Des Moines, and 
Burlington, in Louisville, Lexingtop, and 
Frankfort were freely offered. Every known 





phenomena were expected, and Mr. Airy, at § 
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astronomer received courteous invitations into 


the shadow. Every astronomer, professional 
or amateur, prepared to go. The observa- 
tories must have been left undirected; the 
mathematical chairs of the colleges must have 
been empty, and, judging from the crowded 
condition of hotels within the darkness, Sara- 
toga and Newport must have felt the differ- 
ent set of the travelling current. 

When we entered the truly palatial cars at 
Buffalo we heard a voice near us saying, 
“Tell me your longitude and I'll tell you 
your time,” and as common people look to the 
town clock for their time, we knew at once 
that it was some astronomer, and on turning 
we met the gaze of an old friend, the hero of 
one total and three annular eclipses, ticketed 
to totality. As we came into the sleeping- 
ears at Chicago, a young gentleman who was 





called out to the conductor, “ Do not disturb 
us for the night! We are an astronomical 
party of seven persons going to Burlington.” 

If a large part of the country had started 
for the shade, in general, it seemed as if a 
large part of that part had started for Bur- 
lington. The duration of the total phase in 
Burlington was nearly three minutes, the 
town was said to be healthy, and at Burling- 
ton a crowd gathered, made up of scientific 
men working under Government orders, under 
college orders, under individual orders ; natu- 
ralists who desired to see the effect of a new 
condition of things upon the animal or insect 
of their special affection; clergymen who 
were willing to take a lesson from nature, 
and tourists who sought a new sensation. In 
the halls of the hotels we saw meetings be- 
tween friends long separated, and heard joy- 
ous exclamations as gray-haired men met and 
shook hands and laughed, that either could 
recognize in the middle-aged other the youth 
whom he had left, and whom he had since 
known only through scientific journals. Bur- 
lington is a pretty little group of villages 
standing upon several little knolls of a bluff 
of the Mississippi; it is up hill and down dale 
in its streets, and it is to be hoped it will be 
proof against the efforts of its people to 
straighten it out. It is beautifully heteroge- 
neous. In some places it reminds one of the 
little village which children build of toy- 
blocks ; in others it seems like the Italian 
cities perched upon inaccessible hil!-tops. 

We arrived on the 4th of August, too late 
to attempt any work that day. The 5th was 
cloudy and threatening,and the 6th was rainy, 
rainy all day. The astronomers who had 
mounted their instruments tried to protect 
them from the weather ; we rejoiced that ours 
were yet in their boxes. The Government 














ed itself upon a fine elevated field, where an 
observatory had been built, a rough shelter 
for a fine equatorial telescope to be used in 
photographing, a small telescope for the spec- 
troscopic observations, and other instruments; 
and near by was a little meridian room, with 
a tiny transit instrument, which one could al- 
most put in his pocket, for the purpose of de- 
termining accurately the condition of the 
chronometers. 

We met, on our arrival, an invitation from 
the Burlington Collegiate Institute to occupy 
its grounds, with the assurance of the Faculty 
that they should be wholly at my disposal. 

On examination, the grounds were found 
to be a little elevated, and seemingly very 
secluded, and the offer was gratefully accept- 
ed. Some half-dozen of the graduates of our 
college had offered their services as assist- 
ants—one of them with a telescope—all with 
sharp eyes and quick preceptions. 

(To be continued.) 
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Selected. 


THE RAINBOW. 


The evening was glorious, and light through the 
trees, 

Played in sunshine the raindrops, the birds, and 
the breeze ; 

The landscape outstretching in loveliness lay 

On the lap of the year in the beauty of May. 

For the Queen of the Spring, as she passed down 


the vale, 

Left her robe onthe trees and her breath on the 
rate ; 

And the smile of her promise gave joy to the 
hours, 

And flush in her footsteps sprang herbage and 
flowers ; 


The skies, like a banner at sunset unrolled, 

O’er the west threw their splendor of azure and 
gold. 

But one cloud at a distance rose dense, and in- 
creased 

Till its margin of black touched the zenith and 
east. 

We gazed on these scenes while around us they 
glowed, 

When a vision of beauty appeared on the cloud ; 

*Twas not like the sun, as at mid-day we view, 

Nor the moon thai rolls lightly through starlight 
and blue. 

Like a spirit it came in the van of a storm, 

And the eye and the heart hailed its beautiful form; 

For it looked not severe, like an angel of wrath, 

But its garments of brightness illumed its dark 
path. 

In the hues of its grandeur sublimely it stood 

O’er the river, the village, the field, and the wood; 

And river, field, village, and wooland grew bright, 

As conscious they gave and afforded delight. 

’fwas the Bow of Umnipotence, bent in His hand 

Whose grasp at creation the universe spanned ; 

’*Twas the presence of God in a symbol sublime, 

His row from the flood to the exile of Time. 

(Not dreadful, as when in a whirlwind He pleads, 

When storms are his chariot and lightning his 
steeds ; 


party, under Prof. Coffin, had already plant-! The black cloud of vengeance his banner unfurled, 
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And thunder his voice to a guilt-stricken world; 

In the breath of his presence when thousands ex- 
ire, 

And sabe boil with fury and rocks burn with fire ; 

And the sword and the plague-spot with death strew 
the plain, 

And vultures and wolves are the graves of the 
slain.) 

Not such was that Rainbow, that beautiful one 

Whose arch was refraction, its keystone the sun. 

A pavillion it seemed, with a Deity graced ; 

And Justice and Mercy met there and embraced. 

A while and it sweetly bent over the gloom— 

Like Love o’era death-bed or Hope o’er the tomb— 

Then left the dark scene, whence it slowly retired, 

As Love had just vanished, or hope had expired. 

I gazed not alone on that source of my song. 

To all who beheld it these verses belong ; 

Its presence to all was the path of the Lord— 

Each full heart expanded, grew warm, and adored. 

Like a visit, the converse of friends, or a day, 

That bow from my sight pa sed forever away. 

Like that visit, that converse, that day to my heart, 

That bow from remembrance can never depart. 

Tis a picture in memory, distinctly defined 

With the strong and imperishing colors of mind ; 

A part of my being, beyond my control, 

Beheld ou that cloud, and transcribed on my soul. 


A STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In the last report from the United States 
Department of Agriculture there is presented 
a vast amount of information and statistics 
of the consumption of wood in our country, 
and the effects of the wholesale destruction 
of our American forests. From facts and 
figures of too accurate a character to be dis- 
puted, the conclusion is reached that, unless 
measures are taken immediately to replace, 
by new plantations, the supplies withdrawn 
by the destruction of our old forests, there will 
be an actual famine for wood in this country 
within the next thirty years. 

Few are aware of the reckless waste of tim- 
ber going on; and yet they ought to know, 
for the change of climate and the extremes 
of temperature which we now endure were not 
formerly known, and are a convincing evi- 
dence of this fact. It is true that coal or peat 
may be substituted for purposes of fuel; but 
in the mechanical arts, in building houses or 
ships, or innumerable other purposes, we must 
have wood, good, sound and strong. 

The black walnut is rarely found now in 
the Eastern and Middle States, where once it 
was plenty. Our pine comes more than a 
thousand miles, from Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, and beyond, to the value of tens of mil- 
lions of dollars, to supply our demands. 

In the single State of New York, from 
1850 to 1860, there were reclaimed from the 
forest and brought into cultivation, no less 
than 1,967,433 acres of land. All these acres 
will never again be devoted to timber-grow- 
ing ; and still the destruction goes on. — 

If the present demand for lumber continues 
in proportion to the increase of population, in 


| twenty years from now we shall need $200, 


000,000 worth of sawed lumber annually, 
And whence are we to obtain it? 

It is estimated that from 1850 to 1860 no 
less than 50,000,000 acres of new land in the 
United States were brought under cultiva. 
tion, of which two-fifths were timber land, 
and in the decade ending 1870 there will be 
no less than 100,000,000 acres so reclaimed, 

We do not see here the wild cherry or cu- 
cumber tree; the hard maple and hickory are 

almost entirely gone, while entire sections 
have been denuded of hemlock and pine. 

The sleepers used on the railroads of our 
country from 1850 to 1860 cost $23,063,957, 
and their number was 65,897,020; and when 
it is remembered that these are almost en- 
tirely hard wood, and last but two to five 
years, it will be seen that the annual supply 
for this purpose is enormous, and increasing 
as fast as new railroads are built.— Western 
Christian Advocate. 

THE GROWTH OF THE EARTH. 

Professor Huxley read a paper before the 
British Association, at its recent meeting at 
Norwich, “ On a Piece of Chalk,” in which he 
takes this, one of the oldest of the formations 
which makes up the crust of the earth, to il 
lustrate the slow processes by which,.through 
unknown ages, the world was made ready for 
the habitation of man: / 

“A great chapter,” he says, “ of the history 
of the world is written in the chalk... . . I 
weigh my words well when I assert, that the 
man who should know the true history of the 
bit of chalk which every carpenter carries 
about in his breeches-pocket, though ignorant 
of all other history, is likely, if he will think 
his knowledge out to its ultimate results, to 
have a truer, and therefore a better, concep 
tion of this wonderful universe, and of man’s 
relation to it, than the most learned student 
who is deep-read in the records of humanity 
and ignorant of thoseofnature. . . . . 

“It is certain that the chalk is the mud of 
an ancient sea-bottom, but it is no less cer- 
tain that the chalk sea existed during an ex- 
tremely long period, though we may not be 
prepared to give a precise estimate of the 
length of that period in years. The relative 
duration is clear, though the absolute duration 
may not be definable. The attempt to affix 
any precise date to the period at which the 
chalk-sea began or ended its existence is baf- 
fled by difficulties of the same kind. 

After showing the nature of chalk, and de- 
monstrating its origin, he speaks of subsequent 
formations : 

“The drift of boulder clay, in comparison 
with the chalk, is a very juvenile deposit. 
You need go no farther than your own se® 
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board for evidence of this fact. At one of the| the bones and teeth of generations of long- 
most charming spots on the coast of Norfolk,| lived elephants hidden away among the 
Cromer, you will see the boulder clay forming | gnarled roots and dry leaves of its ancient 
a vast mass, which lies upon the chalk, and | trees, sank gradually to the bottom of the 
must consequently have come into existence | icy sea, which covered it with huge masses of 
after it. Huge boulders of chalk are, in fact, | drift and boulder clay. Sea-beasts, such as 
included in the clay, and have evidently been | the walrus, now restricted to the extreme 
brought to the position they now occupy by | north, paddled about where birds had twit- 
the same agency as that which has planted | tered among the topmost twigs of the fir-trees. 
blocks of syenite from Norwich side by side} How long this state of things endured we 
with them. know not, but at length it came to an end. 

“The chalk, then, is certainly older than | The upheaved glacial mud hardened into the 
the boulder clay. If you ask how much, I} soil of modern Norfolk. Forests grew once 
will again take you no farther than the same | more, the wolf and the beaver replaced the 
spot upon your own coasts for evidence. I| reindeer and the elephant; and at length 
have spoken of the boulder clay and drift as | what we call the history of England dawned.” 
resting upon the chalk. That is not strictly nines 


true. Interposed between the chalk and the| Prayer hasa right to the word ineffable. 
drift is a comparatively insignificant layer|]_ js an hour of outpourings, which words 
containing vegetable matter. But that layer | cannot express,—of that interior speech which 


tells a wonderful history. It is full of stumps | we do not articulate, even when we employ it. 
of trees standing as they grew. Fir-trees are 


there with their cones, and hazel-bushes with Vor Fetendv’ intelligences 
their nuts; there stands the stools of oak and net “tne aienueene a 
yew trees, beeches and alders. Hence this Rote ail Seer a a 
P . a : -— eview an important typo- 
— is appropriately called the ‘ forest graphical error occurred, giving the article the cap- 
e 


Rae : tion of Eighth instead of Ninth month. Friends 
“Tt is obvious that the chalk must have | who preserve the Intelligencer will please correct ; 


been upheaved and converted into dry land | it can be done with a lead pencil. 

before the timber trees could grow upon it. TENTH MONTH, 

As the bolls of some of these trees are from 1868. 1869. 
two to three feet in diameter, it is no less ; . ;  anenetene sem 
clear that the dry land thus formed remained Rain during some portion of| 








; Ss 
in the same condition for long ages. And| pain silor nearly aliday.| ee | 4a 
not only do the remains of stately oaks and | snow, incl’g very slight falls) 1 2 « 
well-grown firs testify to the duration of this | Cloudy, without storms ..... 9 « 26 
condition of things, but additional evidence | Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 6 ‘* | 15 





to the same effect is afforded by the abundant a 


ie hi | “ 31 “cc 31 “ce 
remains of elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopo- | peypeRaTURES, RAIN, peaTHs,|——— | 











tamuses, and other great wild beasts, which ETC. 1868. 1869. 
it has yielded to the zealous search of such a | ona 
men as the Rev. Mr. Gunn. Mean temperature of 10th 


“When you look at such a collection as he} ,, 0-2 Pet. Penna. Hospital,|54.00 deg. 52.60 deg. 
‘ ighest point attained during 

has formed, and bethink you that these ele-| ~ jonth............ .... oe 77.00 “ \79.00 « 
phantine bones did veritably carry their} Lowest do. do. do.\34.50 “ (34.50 « 
owners about, and these great grinders crunch | Raty during the month, do.| 1.73 in. | 6.32 in. 
in the dark woods of which the forest-bed is oe ae the ae 
now the only trace, it is impossible not to ing foro current weeks 
feel that ee are as good Larrea te, Se or — 
lapse of time as the annual rings of the tree- | 
stumps. Average of the mean temperature of 10th| 

“Thus there is a writing upon the wall of| month for the past eiyhty years.......... (54.60 deg. 
cliffs at Cromer, and whoso runs may read it. “hese a during ar a 
It tells us, with an authority which cannot be} powest mean of teunperatane during thet| 
impeached, that the ancient sea-bed of the| entire period, 1827 lag 
chalk-sea was raised up and remained dry 
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Totals for the first six months 


land until it was covered with forest, stocked | . of each year...-.....ssses0+s - 26.31 inch. 26.27 inch. 
with the great game whose spoils have re- — —— sesceenes se cceeee 3.51 “ 2.88 * 
101 i i j i RB <ccccsee oe cocccece - 26 “ 7.28 * 
joiced your geologists. How long it remained | <i8)> mon } 28 

in that condition cannot be said; but ‘the Ninth month....... Scecee acces 8.90 * 3.275“ 


sae ie : ° .. | Tenth Ril ideesee cn cccanas Lae “ 3.32 88 
whirligig of time brought its revenges’ in| on pone 


those days as in these. That dry land, with Totals........ senmsaianieaae 43.10 ‘ 46.00 « 
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It will be seen by the above we have just passed 
through a very cold Jenth month, and although we 
have had colder repeatedly throngh the long period 
of years o! our review, still we have had none as 
cold since 1859, when the mean was precisely the 
same. In addition to this, although fifteen clear 
days are noted, the weather has been by no means 
as pleasant as is usual forthe month. The deaths, 
it may be noticed, are something in excess of the 
same month of last year; while the quantity of rain 
has been equalled during only one month of this 
year (the Eighth,) and during only two of last year; 
yet, by comparison, the quantity during any of 
these months was light, compared to Eighth month 
of 1867, when it reached 15.81 inches! 


It is an old adage that ‘‘ extremes meet,’’ and this 
has been the experience of the two past months. 
Our review for Niuth month chronicles a then exist- 
ing drought of almost, if not quite, unprecedented 
severity, while this will record the opposite, iu the 
shape of a terrible freshet. 


On the evening of the 2d of Tenth month, a heavy 
rain set in, which lasted until about 9 o’cleck on 
the morning of the 4th, accompanied with most dis- 
astrous consequences. It appears to have begun 
earlier to the north and northwest, and to have 
been especially heavy in the regions drained by the 
upper Schuylkill, the Lehigh and the Susquehanna. 


It seems right to chronicle for future reference a 
few of the most prominent facts in connection with 
this flood, although it would require a volume to do 
it justice. The following items were noted during 
the day on whieh the rain ceased, (viz., Tenth mo. 
4th:) 


At Chestnut St. bridge, at 11 o’clock, the water 
had reached to the point where the iron arch rests 
upon the piers. A canal boat was jammed up 
against one of the piers, looking as though it were 
fixed there permanently. Quite a number of boats 
have gone down beneath the bridge. Between 
Chestnut and Market streets the river is filled with 
logs, lumber, floating shanties, upturned boats, &c. 
Upon the immediate shore on both sides of the river, 
houses, factories and lumber yards are submerged, 
and a vast amount of property carried away or 
ruined. The Pennsylvania Railroad property on 
the west side, above Market street, is entirely under 
water, and many articles of value have floated 
away, including twelve or fourteen freight cars. 
These cars had been the lodging place for a number 
of vagrants, who, it is said, were somewhat aston- 
ished to find themselves in the middle of the river, 
and were only rescued from the roofs of the cars by 
men who, at the risk of their own lives, went to 
them in boats. 


The water poured over Fairmount dam, it is said, 
Sul/y eleven feet in depth. Of course, all the water- 
works ‘on the river were stopped. The ‘‘ oldest in- 
habitants’’ in that vicinity state that such a freshet 
has never been known there, the nearest approach 
to it being the great flood of 1850. All the houses 
and factories on the west side of the river banks are 
submerged half-way to their roofs. 


At 11} o'clock the water was within about six feet 
of the floor of the Wire bridge, and then not sup- 
posed to have attained its extreme height. At the 
gas-works much damage was done; fires in the far- 
naces extinguished. The river road along Fair- 
mount Park has come in for its share of damage, 
water nearly up tothe roofs of the boat-houses, &c. 
Along Twenty-third street, from Callowhill to Mar- 
ket, the water varies in depth from two to five feet. 
The water covers Arch street up to Twenty-second, 


while Filbert street is filled to nearly the same 
point. In Race street it is nearly as high. Here 
the water reaches half way up the windows of the 
first floors, and the occupants are busy vacating, 
with the aid of rafts and boats. The losses will be 
very heavy, and especially on those least able to 
bear them. 

Enough has been said to give those who did not 
witness it a little idea (but a meagre one, it is true) 
of the devastation. At Manayunk, Spring Mills, 
Conshohocken, and all along the Wissahickon, 
similar occurrences have taken place. At Norris- 
town the river has risen seventeen feet ! 

The flood was not confined to Philadelphia and its 
immediate vicinity. Disastrous accounts have been 
received from Reading, Bethlehem, Allentown, Lan- 
caster, New Hope, Harrisburg, &c. We have also 
heard of great floods in the States of New York, 
Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
&c. It is presumed that as general and extensive 
a flood, occurring simultaneously, as it were, at 
places so distant from each other, has never been 
known. J. M. Exws. 

Philadelphia, 11th mo. 4, 1869. 


——0- 





ITEMS. 

David Rittenhouse, the celebrated astronomer, 
who was skilful in measuring the size, and de- 
termining the position of the heavenly bodies, 
found that a thread of ordinary sewing silk drawn 
across the glass of his telescope would completely 
conceal a star. The finest fibre of silk would hide 
a distant star for several seconds. So the smallest 
speck of prejudice or the,finest thread of worldly 
policy or ambition drawn across the lens of the 
mind obstructs the light of truth and hides half the 
glory of the heavens. 


The London Times thus records the death of the 
last male descendant of William Penn bearing the 
name of his illustrious ancestor. 

‘*On the 10th of Sept., at Tunbridge Wells, Rev. 
Thomas Gordon Penn, second son of the late Gran- 
ville Penn, Esq., of Stoke Park, Buckinghamshire, 
aged 6+.”’ 

The chief point of interest from Spain is the ac- 
tion of the Cortes for the election of a king. The 
members of the Cortes seem bent on choosing the 
Duke of Genoa. 141 Deputies have declared in his 
favor. He is a n=phew of the King of Italy and 16 
years of age. The strong points in his favor are 
that he is not a Spaniard, and that he has been at 
school in England under the charge of Matthew 
Arnold, the poet and philosopher. 


A conference of Jewish Rabbis was recently in ses- 
sion in this city, considering certain proposed re- 
forms in the Jewish Church. The Conference adopted 
the resolutions giving the bride a more active po- 
sition in the marriage ceremony ; declaring that the 
Messianic aim of Israel is the union of all men in 
confession of the one God; that the Aaronic Priest- 
hood and the Mosaie sacrifices are things of the past; 
that the selection of Israel as a relig ous people must 
now, as ever, be emphatically expressed ; that the 
belief in a bodily resurrection has no religions foun- 
dation ; and that the Hebrew language must yield 
to the vernacular in prayer as far as existing cir- 
cumstances make it advisable. 


It is a curious question under what circumstances 
diamonds and some other crystals could have been 
formed which are found to have in their cavities 
quantities of liquefied carbonic acid gas, a substance 
which can be liquefied only under the extremest 
pressure. 
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Black Figures, at 25c. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





PHILADELPHIA, ELEVE ‘NTH ‘MONTH 13, 1869. 


OPENING OF WINTER STOCK WANTED, 


A situation as Teacher, or assistant, for a young 
|man. Address B. E. C., at this office. llxetp 


Friends Cental ly Goods Stor, | wm. maacoed, 








700 Arch Street ae 

Cc reet. 
VELOUR POPLINS, Choice Shades. FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
SILC Oe eee EGE POFLING No. 907 Filbert Street, 
MODE AND OLIVE BROWN WOOL PHILADELPHIA. 
TAKHOEOUENS, ommarezimms | A General Assortment of Ready made Coftne 
WOOL DE LAINES, Chintz Figures, for Children and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 


WOOL DE LAINES, Blue aud Green ground, Small a oo ly 


BOMBAZINES, in Olive, Browze and Dark Brown. ‘ 
MODE MERINOES, in five quality, scarce. | M U T U A L 
MELANGES. Choice Shades. 37} and 40c. | 


Weal castes aicaiae wo aaer, - Zz a they have been | F | RE IN SUR AN CE COM PA N Y 


purchased from Auction and Importers at very low prices. 


SHAWLS! SHAWLS!! SHAWLS!! PHILADELPHIA. 
BROCHE, STELLA AND PLAID SHAWLS. 
BLANKET SHAWLS, Long nd Square, Hound and Office, No. 701 Arch Street, 

Short Fringe. . . . 

THIBET SHAWLS, Long and Square, in twenty From No. 3 South Fifth Street. 

Mplack: aud White Square Shawls, from Auction, only 33.00 The birectors, in announcing their REMOVAL to this location, 
White Cashmere Shawls. a new invoice, all sizes. : with increased facilities for business, would respectfully solicit 
White Barcelona Shawls, an invoice of small sizes. the patronage of their friends and the public, believing the ad- 

BLACK SI LKS! BLACK SILKS !! vantages to the assured are equal to those offered by any other 
We make a specialty, and have now on hand a full line of them Company. 

- ee oe. " ad : The only strictly Mutual Fire Insurance 

» in all nambers, from 20¢ to $1.00, . 
FLANNELS, of every description and color. Company in the consolidated City. 
CLOTHS for FRIENDS’ Suits. A Rebate of 53 per cent. is made, and a further deduction may 
Cees anes hy on Fa ie. be expected if the Company continues as successfal as it has been. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES and HANDKERCHIEFS All to whom Economy is an object should insure in thie Com- 
in great variety. pany. 
Our stock has been selected wiih much. are, and we are pleased | RATES LOW. 
to show through, give or send samples to any one, Insurance made on Buildings, Perpetual and Limited; on 


All orders promptly attended to, . 
Merchandize and Household Goods angually, 


STOKES & WOOD, | Assets, - - = $188/330.25 


Y Ty . e i ¢ . 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Sts., Philada. iinet: 
emwxi 45 612 if nen. Benjamin Malone, | Jo-eph Chapman, 
Francis T. Atkinson. 


——— 1 Thomas Mather, 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY Wilson M Jenki 


| 
(Chester County, Pa.,) CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
For Young Men and Boys, ey BENJAMIN MALONE, Vice-President. 


T. Ellwood Chapman, 
Simeon Matlack, 
Aaron W. Gaskill, 


Edward M, Needles, 
Wilson M Jenkins. 





MAS MATHER, Treasare 
Euters on its fourth year Tenth mv. 4th. 1869. Buildings put = pape ee Treasare - ; 
up last season. Well arranged Bath rooms. Splendid Gymnasium, T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Secretary. nicow1218 
Large Playgrounds. Instruetion thorough in every department. 
Terma 20 per cent. lower than any other boys’ schoo! im Eastern We T 4 oO Ro N be 
Peonsylvavia. 3 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE: MERCHANT TAILOR, 


10mtf A. M. (Hivevard University. ) Prine ipal. : 
CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL) ingsntruae  PRILADELEIAA. 


FOR BOYS, Se eet 
Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from ANN & &. AAMILTON, 


The Fifty-Ninth Fong nee y= nap Institution will DRES SS AND CLOAK MAKER, 


commence on the 15th of Eleventh month, 1869. 





Terms $100 per session of twenty weeks. No extra ¢ 8. No. 1705 North Eleventh Street, 
For fall particulars address HENRY W. RIDGWA 
912 36wy Crosswiekes P.O., Burlington Co., N. a nwxtf PHILADELPHIA. 


ee 
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FRIENDS’ 





INTELLIGENCER. 


New Fall & Winter Dry Goods.) ,voJUST PUBLISHED. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, Divisions in the Society of Friends, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., By Tuomas H. Speakman. 


Desires ‘to call the attention ef Friends to the stock of goods Any person enclosing 50 cts. to the Publisher of 
which he is daily receiving for Fall and Winter sal's, some of | this paper, No. 144.N. Seventh St., will be furnished 
= of his own importation, and wianufactured ex) essly a copy free of postage. 116 
Dark Brown and Olive Brown Silk finish Mohairs. ’, : 
Dark Olive Brown Canton Cloths, beautiful shades. 








a" | 
Dark Olive Silk Bombazines and Silk Zenobias. eR INTING— paxt’s| 
Pim’s Irish Poplins, Dark mole and Brow, made AP 100 the of the TECH 4 1280) will 


to order. 
All Wool Corded Poplins, choice shades. 
Very finé.qu«lity Madonna Cloths, made to: rder. 
A lot of Dark Mohairs, 25 cts. —very cheap. 
Lot of 4-4 Princess Clotl s, 75 cts.—cost th: im- 
porter 90 cts. 


(cost tin Lead, 
CoroneD PAINY © g50 Ibe. of 
1; paint 43 much For, wes - xo "| 


‘3 nd weat jonger. ' 
pe kines Sh Ste a Phitade._| 
o 





Pull line of Black Silks. MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES © 

Black and Colored Alpacas, from 37} cts. to $1.25. -BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Particular care taken in the selection of Alpacas. M1y T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 

Extra size Long and Square Plain Mixt Blanket; ~ 2 ; , 
Shawls, short fringe. BOOKS 

New importation and new shades of Bound Thibet 1a80GD BY TES 


Loygyaed Banare Shawls, ‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
Gauze, Bobbinets, Wash Blonds and all the | For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


other Cap materials. 
House Furnishing (foods in great variety. eae - ae te ee 


N.B.—Persons in the country desiring to order Biblical History Familiari 
zed by Questions. 
goods will be furnished with samples by mail. By Ann A. Seohee, 18mo. 324 hg 5 ve 870. 
Country Merchants invited to call. ems515iwa | paiks with the Children: or Questions int te 
SOT te Pee swers for Family Use or First-Day Schuuis. By 


iSA AC | DIXOl XO N, jase Jouxsox. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
. “ 108 “ “ Second. “ 40c. 

120 South Eleventh St, Philadelphia, Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
Dealer in WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, ee RO, C6 Di isicccncansnsers csncsessoceseviec Price 20c. 
sr ee AnD © La TED. . SPOONS: | A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 


Silver at the lowest cash prices. All of Watches and Jew- Promise, by Jane Jounsoy. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
etry repaired ard made to erder. Old Gold and Silver a or | Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
taken fe exchange. | Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 

fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. Ly Jans 


CARPETINGS. | oe . 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth ....... . Price 20. 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. B 

ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. Harrirt E. Stocxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price soe 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c, | ‘A Treasury of Facts”—a Book designed for 


Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisi 
~ ’ ’ g revisior ot 
3we mo 33 5-8 = ft, Pladeiphia “ Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Jans Jonyans 





ae 6 Nos., 32m0, 64 pp. CACH.......ccccceees Price 75c. 
Essays upon some of the ‘Testimonies of Tr:ith 
WM. HEA cc OCK’S as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jounson 
FUBRITORE WAREROOM Ss nichye on Proctioal # Piety and Bivine Grace 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, _y S. M. J. 1i8mo. 50 PP. Cloth.. .. Price 0206. 
eT asa BOOKS FOR SALE 
Repairing, arn ng. an pholstering Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Removals and Packing of Furniture Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
carefully attended to. Rooms to Goins eke oe = a ae os. Srieaéy 
Iscelian vols. vol. out 0 > 
; Let for Storing Furniture. Penington, 4 vols, $. History of iutlonse teenie, eaen, $3.00, 
exxi ly Thomas Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. Emily May land, $1.00. 


“The Sunday Question,” $1.00. Ne Sect in Heaven, 5 cts., 50 cts 


la a ain a dozen. Child’s Bouk of Nature, in 3 parts. Illustrated, $2.65. 
REGESTER BELL & HOPKINS Dissertation on the Christian Ministry. by Johu Jackson, 50c. 

1] ig Friends’ Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 75c. Sermon 

« y Wm. Dewsbury, 50 cts. adozeu. Account of John Richardson, 

Furniture Warehouse, = tor $1.00. wae s Address to the Clergy, 40c. Familiar 
tters, by Aun Wils-n, 75c. Kufus Hall, 3d¢. Early Vorru 

No. 526 Callowhill Street, tions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb. 75c. The Cruel. 

m bas a large assortment of fine WALNUT and | fied and Quickened Christian, 26 sts. Tour to West Indies, 

TAG URN TURE. Also first class HAIR | K. W. Moore, $1.25 Meditations on Life and its Religions Duties— 

oe HUSK MATTRESSES. Renovating of Old Mat-| Meditatins on Death and Eternity, by Zschokke, $1.75 each. 


tresses, Varnishing and Repairing attended to with promptness. | Mott on Education, &c., 40c. 
Prices REDUCED. mwexi wyp EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh Bt. 
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